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had just appeared in sight, and were advancing in this
direction. We took their advice and turned our horses ;
we caine back by the track across the fields, along which
the mutineer infantry had retreated when driven from
their position at the Wrestler's Tomb. The track led us
to a small hamlet, through which the mutineers had
been pursued. It was a maze of narrow lanes and blind
alleys, horrible places for hand to hand encounters.
At the end of one alley we came on aheap of five corpses.
Finding the exit barred they had turned at bay; all were
terribly gashed. As they were Hindoos the motive could
not have been fanaticism.                                         *
The heaviest fighting, we heard, had taken place near
the Wrestler's Tomb, where the Sikhs charged the
batteries. We expected to have found the village full of
slain; to our surprise we discovered only one body. I
came on it unexpectedly. At a turn in a narrow lane I
suddenly found myself face to face with the largest
native I ever beheld. He was reclining, half sitting
against an angle in the wall. His complexion was nearly
as dark as that of a negro; his eyes were wide open,
and the expression of his countenance was one of great
ferocity. I hastily drew my revolver; the man did not
move, I saw he was dead. This was one of the few
corpses that were neither stripped nor gashed. From the
Tomb to the parade ground was not more than a quarter
of a mile in distance; in this space we found no corpses.
A few days before the battle there had been a dis-
cussion at one of our evening gatherings about the actual
number of the enemy's slain in the various engagements
before Delhi and elsewhere. Some of the speakers had
maintained that the official reports underestimated the
losses of the rebels; while others of the party were of
opinion that the numbers they recorded were greatly